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holidays. 


that .he acorn has its lower half submerged. His m & 
tells him .ha. soon little roots wtll develop downwards i„ t0 
the water, and that a stem and rudiments of leaves win grow 
upwards, and that in several weeks he may expect to see 

a baby tree. 

Classification and scientific details can be added l a t er i n 
life, the first thing to be done is to train a child to observe a 
plant or animal as a whole, the perfection and use 0 f j ts 
parts, its general form and beauty of outline and colour, and 
, 11 fitnpcc fnr the work it has to do. 


“ How many of us must plead guilty to ‘ having eyes and 
seeing not’; for an inexorable law of science is the degenera- 
tion of unused faculty. Let us reverently recognise our 
responsibility in becoming parents or teachers of little 
children, and gladly take upon ourselves the duty of keeping 
their innocent eyes open that they may ‘ read the manuscripts 
of God.’ Children instinctively love natural history. The 
living, moving world appeals to them from infancy, an d 
arouses interest before the inanimate. Yet, ignoring this, we 
keep our children for the greater part of their school life 
dealing with dead and inanimate matter ; with words and 
books instead of with things and experiences. Then we 
wonder why the majority of them afterwards show so little 


intelligent interest in the world around them, and why the 
spare time of many of them is so often filled up in an aimless 
and perhaps even harmful manner.” 


Books recommended for reference : Arabella Buckley’s 
The Fairy Land of Science ” ; “ Life and her Children.” 
George Henslow’s “ Botany for Children.” Gray’s “ How 
Plants Grow. Ruskin’s “ Proserpine.” Miss Wright’s 
Nature Readers,” 1/3; published by the Educational Supply 
Association, is charmingly written. Also “ Leaves and 
« . by Mar y A. Spear, 1/3, published by Isbister & Co. 

S P r tv l /~ • “Nature and her Servants,” 

B 'AG ’’ a Very useful and comprehensive work. “ British 

utternies,” by Sonnenschein, 1 /- ; also his “Hand-book ot 
^ osses. “Manual of Geology,” by Jukes, 1/6; and Geikie’s 
Primer on Geology.” 

whirL? °l her b0 ° ks mi ^ ht be a dded, but these are a few with 
Ch to start a nursery or school-room library. 
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II. 


By Mrs. Colles. 

foregoing^little paptu^on'The^bject'of slgns^ to^ practical 

never yet been educated on the principle laid down i„ that 
paper, namely, that “All that meets the bodily sense I deem 
symbolical —indeed we never could have taught them any 
spiritual truth without applying that principle. The “seen” 
had to be treated as a sign and symbol of the “unseen” if 
\\e were ever to make the latter a reality to them. Every 
little child has received its first impression of the Heavenly 
Father through its knowledge of the earthly one. Its notion 
°f the Divine Family— the Church with the Elder Brother at 
its head — just so far as it is a realised idea, rests on the 
child's familiarity with its own home circle of brothers and 
sisters and the kind “big brother "who comes home from 
school or college to slave gladly for the “little ones" — to 
carry them on his back and spend his time in amusing them. 

And Keble’s well-known hymn beginning “ There is a book 
who runs may read ” but expresses the general teaching 
which Christian parents and teachers from time to time give 
their children as to the relation of the physical universe to 
the spiritual one. 

But something more habitual and continuous with daily 
life would seem to be required, if we would prepare them for 
just that battle with materialism which appears to be the 
special struggle of this age, and would instil into their 
inmost hearts the deep-seated conviction that the seen is the 
appointed means of leading them to seek for that which lies 
behind it, that it is intended to stimulate their desire to 
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thereforrr ° ; 

it seems to me that if we are to bring this ho me 
to them we must have made it our own habitua and family 
° “ ht Unless they see that we believe it at least as really 
we do the desirability of possessing those things, which 
contribute to our material comfort and prosperity, no amount 
of set teaching on the subject in church, at school, or at 
the Sunday bible-lesson will do anything very effectual i n 
making them believe it. My own conviction is that these 
things'" have a distinct tendency to produce antagonism and 
scepticism, when coupled with such a contradiction as the 
example set by us, when we talk of the value of the unseen, 
while steering our course by that alone which is seen. And 
how many times during the day does this temptation meet us ! 

The old illustration of the mother who was like a sign-post 
turned in the wrong direction so as to mislead the traveller 
is a good one to keep constantly before our minds. The 
sien-post directing to Heaven while turned in the opposite 


quarter. 

But though to believe realisingly and practically in the 
spiritual realities ourselves must be the surest way of 
witnessing for them to our children, and therefore should 
necessarily be our first aim, we do require to find special 
methods of drawing their thoughts into this channel by our 
conversation, and surely the parabolic teaching adopted by 
our Lord affords us the plainest indication of how this may 
be done. He used the common things with which they were 
most familiar as well as the beauties of nature, to awaken the 
minds of His hearers to the underlying spirit-realities of 
which those objects were so many symbols. A candle, a 
bushel, a woman sweeping her house, a shepherd, or a 
merchantman, as well as the wind, the flowers, the birds of 
the air- everything in creation as He regarded it was a 
“sign,” and pointed to the real which lay behind it. And 
just in proportion as our own minds are habitually placed at 
t e same point of view as His with regard to the physical 
universe, shall we be able to draw our children’s thoughts to. 

hat true world within the world we see.” We shall not 
weary them by forced and far-fetched “ sermons,” of which 
texts are their everyday life of play and lessons, but 
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meaning. ^ ^ Wlth ^ brightness of a new 

choked a“ d stunted e Aat W do Se imaginatio " not been 
kind of talk which 1;*': ^r,7 Urally de “ ght ta lha 

actual one of which ifften “ are * WOrM b<!hind ,he 
possible to arlnnt in cognisant ? And is it not 

same naturaf Z '"'bourse with our children the 

same natural and spontaneous tone, albeit more earnest and 

reverent, when alluding to the sniritu .1 . ln ,i Z and 

Pprsnmllv i r 5 , . s P>ntual and unseen realities r 

I ersonally I have found it easy to do this when the habit 

was begun early in the child’s life, but we still suffer from the 
old idea of reverence, which, coupled with so much that is 
most precious in the legacy of their thought, dashed the 
teaching of a past age, and mars, as it seems to me, the 
religious sense of our own ; I mean that habit of regarding 
life as a sort of check-board, in which the religious portions 
are to be definitely squared off from those which are secular, 
with the result that the child’s mind is but too often led to 
regard the former as represented by the black squares. 
What has been well termed “nature’s flowing ways,” have 
simply been violated by such a method of treating any part 
of life. If religion, by which I mean the growing appre- 
hension of a living God, be worthy of its name, it must be 
essential life, and should penetrate every part of our human 
experience as the blood does a healthy body. We need not 
drag it into our daily thoughts and words : it should be there y 
and surely if this be true, and all things are to us associated 
with a growing sense of the Eternal, it must and will find its 
way out in our talk with our children of the things of daily 
life. 


No doubt the shell of reserve — a shell which has its 
special use and value in preserving from too rough a con- 
tact with the world the (as yet but slowly forming spiritual 
consciousness within our souls — must often prevent our 
conversation from fully bearing this character in ordinary 
society — or even among intimates, few things have done 
more harm than forced unreserve on religious topics, and 
the noblest and most innately reverent natures have felt this 
most instinctively and deeply, but with our htt e ones it is 
happier and better to be as simple and unreserve as P 0SS1 
just because our tone in this matter is as yet the forming 
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nourishment of their spiritual sense. Ihey are learning to 
see with our eyes, and hear with our ears, and are catching 
the accent of our voices as we direct them to the great op en 
secret of God’s temple with its signs and symbols of His 

presence-jaiion between the mother’s mind and that of her 
young children is analogous to that which exists between her 
body and that of the unweaned babe. In both cases the 
child depends for its nourishment and support directly and 
immediately on its mother. 

By what I have said I am by no means intimating that 
parents should question or pry into their children’s hearts— 
a practice which I believe to have led to many evils — untruth 
being one of the chief. No, it is in imparting religious truth 
that I would urge the sort of natural unreserve which can be 
wisely cultivated if we set it before us as an aim. 

Of course there is another special method of bringing into 
activity our children’s sense of the symbolism of the universe. 
Poetry which acts so powerfully in this direction on the adult 
mind, does so even more on that of the young. Wordsworth, 
first studied by the parent, will be found most helpful in 
parts. Those passages in his writings which strongly bring 
before us his own grasp of the underlying spiritual, may be 
beyond a child’s comprehension, but if imbibed by the mother 
they can be by her transmuted into food for the little one’s 
mind. Even Dante, with his eagle soarings, can be brought 
down in this way to the level of its thought. I found 
recentl) that my youngest child caught at once, and with 
delight, at the vision of the heavenly rose with its petals of 
white-robed saints, and bee-flights of golden -winged angels 
mounting upwards in adoration and again descending on 
ministries of love. She recurred to the image with evident 
p easure when she next saw a garden-rose, and it evidently 
e a fi” efs h appetite within her for the beauty of good- 
i' S ’, . urel y»just what our highest poetry is intended to do. 
w . V? lt; , not difficult to apply the principle of the 
child rp' SIT f ° an< * t ^ le un iverse in teaching our 

selves n ’ ' i’^ ^ be first vividl y realised by parents them- 
vision'arv • u °^ e ^ ma y not have appeared vague and 

Principle sLu^eappS.' ^ mY °' VI ’ ^ ° f h °* tl,a ' 


“ SAINT George of merrie englone " 

i. 

It was the time when the Queen of Fairies kept her annual 
feast for twelve days. On the first day in the beginning of 
the feast, a tall clownish young man presented himself, who, 
falling before the Queen, desired a boon, as the custom 
then was ; and during that feast she might not refuse to 
grant any favour that should be asked of her. The boon 
was, that he might have the achievement of any adventure 
which should befal during the feast : that being granted, he 
rested himself on the floor, unfit, because he was a country 
fellow, for a better place. 

Soon after entered a fair lady in mourning weeds, riding on 
a white ass, with a dwarf behind her, leading a warlike steed 
that bore the arms of a knight, the spear being carried in the 
dwarf's hand. She, falling before the Queen of Fairies, 
complained that her father and mother, an ancient king and 
queen, had been by a huge dragon for many years shut up in 
a brazen castle ; and therefore she besought the Fairy Queen 
to assign her some one of her knights who should go to 
deliver them. 

Presently that clownish person, upstarting, desired that 
adventure ; whereat the Queen much wondering, and the lady 
much gainsaying, he the more earnestly entreated their per- 
mission to go. In the end the lady told him that unless the 
armour which she brought would serve him (that is, the 
armour of a Christian man specified by St. Paul) he could not 
succeed in that enterprise ; which being forthwith put upon 
him, he seemed the goodliest man of all that company, and 
was well liked of the lady. And soon, taking on him knight- 
hood and mounting on that strange courser, he went forth 



